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for by his own assembly, the latter likewise incurred the penalty of 
excommunication. It was not the privilege of a Darbyite assembly in 
any part of the world to hold aloof from a controversy that had arisen 
in any assembly. Each assembly must consider and pronounce upon 
every question that might be mooted in any assembly and exclude any 
member that refused to accept Darby's view, or itself as a whole suffer 
exclusion from the brotherhood. The point in dispute might be purely 
speculative, and, to any sane mind, of very slight importance. The 
result of this view of the church and this method of exercising disci- 
pline has been endless subdivision, the various parties not only disfel- 
lowshiping each other and refusing even to sustain social relations 
with each other, but also charging each other freely with untruthful- 
ness and imposture. Brethrenism from the first laid great stress on 
premillennialism and the study of the prophetical Scriptures with refer- 
ence to this doctrine. It has greatly promoted a certain kind of bibli- 
cal study and a certain kind of evangelism. But the system as such 
has experienced a complete reductio ad absurdum. 

Albert Henry Newman. 
Baylor University, 
Waco, Tex. 

Le livre de la priere antique. Par R. P. Dom Fernand 
Cabrol, Prieur de Farnborough. Paris : Oudin, 1900. Pp. 
xvii + 573- Fr. 3.75. 

Das Gebet in der altesten Christenheit. Eine geschichtliche 
Untersuchung. Von Eduard Freiherrn von der Goltz, 
Pastor zu Deyelsdorf. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1 90 1. Pp. xvi + 
368. M. 6.80. 

The similarity of titles would naturally suggest that these two 
monographs not only have the same topic, but are alike in intention. 
Yet but a little reading in each reveals the fact that, however close they 
may be in the objects which they consider, their points of view are so 
far apart that they seem hardly to belong together. They offer a 
striking illustration of how diverse are the angles from which antiquity 
is regarded by modernity, especially where ecclesiastical influences 
strike in to fix the method of vision and the media through which 
the facts are seen. For this very reason, however, there is a peculiar 
suggestiveness in examining the two books in close succession. 

Father Cabrol is a Benedictine monk, brought by his position as 
prior of Farnborough into contact with minds not born into the tradi- 
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tions of Rome. He has written his book, therefore, as an apologetic 
and a manual for inquirers. " If the church," he says in his preface, 
"is, as we believe, the true society founded by Christ and blessed by 
God, not only ought she to teach her members to pray, but also her 
prayer ought to be the most excellent, the most true, and the most effi- 
cacious." The entire purpose of the book is to show how elaborate 
and how fine is the provision of the manuals of the church, particularly 
the Breviary and the Missal, for this purpose, and at the same time to 
offer to those who may not know them the means to understand them 
and to use them as devout Catholics do. He justly complains that 
many Protestants show themselves at great disadvantage when they 
inveigh against usages that they have not actually learned to know. 

But to this half-polemic purpose is added a considerable amount of 
historical enthusiasm, which would carefully trace the growth of usages 
in a purely scientific spirit. Evidently the author has been a diligent 
student of the treatises of his own school of research. His many ref- 
erences and his critical remarks evince a wide acquaintance with the 
technical literature of the subject and a power to assimilate it. The 
difficulty here is, as always for such students, that they are bound to 
assume that what the church has ordained from time to time is endowed 
with a "divine right," and not seriously to be criticized either as to 
logical consistency or as to practical efficiency. The peril of liturgiol- 
atry is not easy to escape under such conditions. 

The plan of the book includes the following parts. After showing 
how much of the Biblical formulae of prayer is incorporated into "the 
liturgy," though without indicating whether wisely utilized or not, 
there follows a suggestive sketch of early Christian usages as to assem- 
blies, formulas and customs of prayer — all pressed somewhat far in 
justifying the Roman Catholic claims as to the authority of antiquity, 
but of real value in itself nevertheless. The next sections treat of the 
historic usages connected with the day, the week, and the year, of the 
adoration of Christ, of the Virgin, and the saints, of the sanctification 
of edifices and cemeteries, and of various ritual implements, like oil, 
lights, incense, and bells, and of the rituals connected with baptism, 
confession, pilgrimages, sickness, and death, ordinations of every 
degree, marriage, and burial. Finally, a collection of forms of prayer 
for various occasions and times is made up of well-selected extracts 
from patristic literature, some in the original Greek or Latin and some 
rendered into French. (Incidentally it is proper to remark that either 
the author or his printer needs to make a new study of Greek accents 
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and breathings, which are rather recklessly tossed about in a way to 
make the punctilious grieve.) 

In spite of the writer's care in referring to all the varieties of prayer 
usages in the Catholic liturgical system, and of his apparent desire to 
trace the genesis of these usages from very early times, and of his ful- 
ness of reference on many details to authorities, we must confess that 
the total value of his treatise is disappointingly small, except for pop- 
ular information. It embodies no specially independent research. It 
avoids critical and philosophical questions. It constantly betrays what 
must be called a shallowness of reflection and of experience about 
prayer that seems to be due to a lifelong slavery to formalism in wor- 
ship. The scholar finds himself in doubt whether the book contains 
anything not readily accessible elsewhere, while the more general reader 
gains nothing especially stimulating from it except a new sense of the 
multifariousness of the Catholic system. Those who would be spe- 
cially benefited by it — namely, the many Protestants who have no idea 
of how a serious and cultivated priest thinks about his system — are not 
likely to take time to read and digest it. 

The moment we turn to von der Goltz's book we find ourselves in 
a totally different atmosphere. This is a treatise on the doctrine and 
substance of prayer, rather than on its mere liturgical history. Yet the 
method is rigidly historical — a study of the matter of prayer as treated, 
first, by Jesus ; second, by Paul ; third, by the Early Christian period 
generally; and fourth, by the mediaeval church as it gradually took 
shape at the end of that period. To this survey is added an exhaustive 
collection of prayer forms from the New Testament and from early 
patristic writings. A mere glance at the table of contents, at some of 
the notes, at the minute indexes of passages and early documents 
quoted, shows that this is a sweepingly thorough piece of work, elabo- 
rate, precise, critical. 

But when one begins to read in earnest he discovers that the writer 
is much more than a keen searcher after data. He is an analyst and 
interpreter of the first order. We wonder whether there is a better 
summary available of the material about prayer in the New Testament, 
including both the Christian teachings about the prayer attitude and the 
early illustrations of how that attitude expressed itself in words. The 
author is perfectly at home in the modern criticism of the New Testa- 
ment and marshals his treatment accordingly, but his criticism does not 
clog the step of his determination to find in the teachings and utter- 
ances of Jesus and of the great apostle the injunctions and implications 
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that have lasting significance. As illustrations it is enough to refer to 
the masterly handling of the Lord's prayer (pp. 35-53), or of the prayer 
in John, chap. 17 (pp. 30-35), which he freely admits is not a verbal 
transcript, but a true "picture of the Savior" nevertheless, or of the 
relation of Paul to the development of the Christian prayer idea (pp. 
81-122). In summing up his results regarding Jesus he urges that the 
main thing to observe is the new Gebetsgeist that he exhibited and taught 
— the spirit of a child with his father — a spirit which our author 
acknowledges in advance was not always properly appreciated by the 
periods that followed, but which not even persistent ecclesiastical mis- 
conception could repress or set aside. The chief conservative influ- 
ence in the evolution of Christian prayer — apart from the general 
guidance of the Spirit among believers — he finds in the notable indi- 
cations given by Paul, a true " man of prayer," of how prayer was to 
be maintained and cultivated in the church, with emphasis always upon 
praise, thanksgiving, trust, and the inner needs of individual expe- 
rience. 

As the author passes to consider prayer in later periods it is signifi- 
cant that the working of his analytical acumen leads him to trace in 
the phenomena before him certain elements of the prayer attitude 
{Gebetsgesinnung), especially veracity, humility, purity of heart, assur- 
ance, and the like — elements which he rightly calls " katholisierend" 
though not consistently recognized as such. The ideality of standpoint 
which such an analysis as this implies does not interfere with the cool, 
critical examination of the rather scattered and somewhat puzzling 
references to prayer in Clement's First Epistle, in the Didache, in 
Ignatius, Justin, the new-found collection of Serapion, Hippolytus, and 
Books VII and VIII of the Apostolic Constitutions — all of which are 
discussed briefly, but with conspicuous insight. 

The examination of the growth of usage in the more definitely 
ecclesiastical periods that followed the first century is far more rapid 
and sketchy, but touches suggestively upon confession of sin, general 
intercession, the eucharistic prayers, prayers for catechumens and at 
baptism, ordination prayers, and prayers at morning and evening and at 
meals. To this section follows an able summary of early treatises upon 
the subject of prayer, as by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, 
and Cyprian, with somewhat extended notices of the treatment of the 
subject in the apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, among the Gnostics 
generally, and in the older martyrologies — thus covering the develop- 
ment during the first three centuries. It is confessed that the first 
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impression of the progress is that of degeneration, simply because what 
is found contrasts so poorly with the simple and lofty ideal set up by 
Christianity's founder. But it is also urged that we have no right to 
condemn the formalistic and occasionally fantastic experiments of 
these times, but should rather trace in them the struggling to the sur- 
face of principles and tendencies to which only the lapse of time could 
give regnancy and permanency. Possibly it is fair to say that in the 
difficulty of assimilating and adopting Christ's principle of prayer 
which his earlier followers seem to have experienced lies an important 
evidence of how novel and profound was the revelation that he brought 
of what prayer really is. 

We cannot help wondering whether by this time the authors of 
these two books have each read the other's work, and, if so, what each 
has thought. We suspect that the Roman prior has far more to learn 
than the Protestant pastor of the inner richness of this important sub- 
ject. Certainly the treatise of the latter has infinitely greater practical 
value to most evangelical students, unless they are unacquainted with 
the rudiments of liturgical history. 

Waldo S. Pratt. 

Hartford Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn. 



Zur Geschichte der katholischen Beichte. Von Dr. P. A. 
Kirsch. Mit oberheitlicher Approbation. Wurzburg : Gobel 
& Scherer, 1902. Pp. 225. M. 2.40. 

Zur Geschichte der evangelischen Beichte. I. Die katho- 
lische Beichtpraxis bei Beginn der Reformation und Luthers 
Stettung dazu in den Anfangen seiner Wirksamkeit. Von Pas- 
tor E. Fischer, Seminaroberlehrer in Sagan. Leipzig: 
Dieterich'sche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1902. Pp. vii-f2i6. 
M. 4.50. 

These two writers have no reference to each other, yet their books 
present very well the opposing sides of the controversy about the 
Roman Catholic confessional. 

Dr. Kirsch was moved to defend the confessional by an attack of 
the Swiss Old Catholic bishop, Herzog. He finds authority for it in 
the scriptures and in the practice of the church as early as Tertullian, 
and produces one of the best of the brief affirmative arguments. He 
admits that the practice of the early church differed in form from that 
which now prevails, but maintains that " in essence it was exactly the 



